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x; ASSI ST!! NT i»F chf impact ok 1ME 

S(:»»;.p:. »•! ^>»v:\i.i. 'utilization program 

One objective or Ciit? School Personnel Utilization (SPl\ program 
is to train the personnel ot project schools to develop alternative 
patterns of school , .ei: ■ -nn«l utilization (i e., "flexible statfing") 
which will result i,i iiutt effective teaching and learning env. ronroents . 
Thus, SP T J projects we m expected, through training and orientation, M 
enable their school personnel to design and implement alternative 
staffing patterns. Hart 1 of this volume reports the extent to which 
school personnel trained in SPU projects were able to identify a 
"flexible staffing" approach to staffing problems, and to view the 
flexible stalling approach as a desirable alternative to conventional 
staffing patterns. Part 2 of this volume describes the alternative 
staffing approaches being developed in terms of the goals of specific 
staffing projects, the priorities placed on various goals, and the 
degree to which the planning and implementation of high priority goals 
has taken place. The results of this "impact" assessment were returned 
to each individual project in the hope that this feedback would assist 
the projects in reaching their program goals. 



t „i tit i i'i- option ar^-i 
'jtsiii of V.ui..iit:vc Staffing Patterns 

.■\s» on . f j 1 1 1 i.'..., i... 2-*'" •soVmo] IVis^nrei Utili- 

zation i, - ' ' ■•«- » i. rci .hi tia: i.npict t J Un- SP1 

pr^gran . u ir\ ';• ■■■■ 1 • .» l.-. 1 c'a evaluation tocu^ed upon 

rbf- porco r . .1 :» ; . l\ i y o ; -eh' . ' personnel toward 

selected ,)r;ncii.-« > oi ..l ; i : a.;t U n. kev^c of the effort, directed 

toward tne J i ■ i Mat u>' r i i . h 1 y staff iny principle-' amon* indivi- 
duals wit-iin L\:-. r.i I.**.; pi-\,-. -v-y , information concer- in*, perceptions 
cf fieri ^1 . ^rri ■„ particularly relevant. Information relating 
to ati.'tur^-. :.ova."o > ioe principles seemed especially important since 
successful implementation of flexible staffing models relies to a great 
extent upon the recepcive attitudes of the personnel. 

The failure of edujuUnal innovations shortly after the initial 
implementation can often be attributed to a misunderstanding of the 
concepts underlying the innovations, or to participants in the program 
who are not receptive to .he new ides. It was hoped that feedback of 
the results of this evaluation, at the local level as well as to the 
USOE level, would help clarify such areas of misunderstanding in the 
early stages of implementation. An implicit assumption in the success- 
ful implementation of flexible staffing models is a clear understanding 
of the concepts underlying SPU as well as receptivity of all levels of 
project personnel toward these concepts. 

Two instruments were developed to assess the perception of and 
receptivity toward flexible staffing concepts. The first form (Form 01) 



vm«« <i> '■ '■!«■<* determine t!u» eff^ts of training auuOr in* v.J *. , ■ mil 
upuii t .t? ability oi participants to iis'-rii-.inace hetveen the cliur.-ctr;' - 
Nti;:s ci r flexible- and traditional patterns jf scjffing. The second 
t'.r... (l oin. 02) was developed t.-s mea^ire \wllingness to j-arti/lpate. < n 
a school vith characteristics ot flexible sta:'; in^, Forms . v: 
r« pr. J»ice<i in f«:il in Append i>: ^ 

Method 

All federally-funded SPJ projects were requested tJ participate in 
the survey. Project administrators received explicit instructions for 
distributing Forms 01 and 02 on a random basis to tueir personnel. 
Each respondent was asked to identify himself on a number of variables: 
(a) project, (b) position in the educational svstem, (c) school level, 
(d) sex, and (e) years of experience. Several schools which were not 
implementing SPU programs were included in the survey to serve as con- 
trols. F<>r both Forms 01 and 02 the distributions of respondents 
according to affiliation with control or experimental schools and posi- 
tion in the school system are given in Table 1. 
Instr u ments 

The final forms of the instruments were preceded by several forms 
whicu were subjected to formative evaluation. The first version was 
evaluated by individual staff members of the Evaluation Training Center, 
Following revisions based on their comments, several members of the ETC 
staff met with evaluators from the individual SPU projects at the 
Leadership Training Institute (LTI) Conference held in Colorado on 
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IABLI-: 1 

Distribution by Position of 
Respondents to Forms 01 and 02 



Position in the 


Form 


01 


._ 


Fo I'm 


02 


Sciiocl ;-ystei. 


experimental 


jCcntrol 
Schools 


Experimental 
Schools 


Control 
Schools 


Tj i t r i ,«t Ac^n 1 Ti — 

til. . U 1 u 

istrative Staff 


31 




0 


2 < 


0 


1 vjcal Adminis- 
rratv. e Staff 


74 




-> 




! 1 


)- rlCUi t\ 


653 










Mon- Teaching 
Personnel 


112 




1 


141 


4 


Consultants 






0 


8 


0 


others 


47 






133 


u 


i'arei»t& 


0 




0 


98 


0 




922 




54 


1039 


62 



October 18-22. The ETC staff administered draft versions of the proto- 
type 01 and 02 instruments to the project evaluators who provided com- 
ments which wete helpful in producing the final versions of the instru- 
ments . 

Forms 01 and 02 are identical except for the instructions which 
precede the items. In both forms the first twelve items request the 
classification information mentioned in the preceding section. These 
questions are followed by brief instructions which explain the purpose 
of the instrument and direct the respondent to answer the 31 scaling 
items. All responses were made on an IBM answer sheet. The instruc- 
tions also include a phrase which establishes a different response set 



f( i *-s m tor::. iue iab t n: l t ions of torn 01 ir.olado rl.- f.O I'-viny 
phrase : 

I personally perceive F lex ible Staffing to he a 
school organization in which: 

Ir.H analogous parr, uf Firm 02 is stated as follows: 

I wovi_ld _Hkc to be a par c icipanL (teacher, admin- 
istrator, Parent, et^.) in a school in which: 

These phrases are followed by the sane '31 items which wore to 1>« eval - 

ated on a fi /e- poiur , ag±ee -disagree; s<.ale. An example of ui it on: >r 

Kunv. 01 is given bo low: 

1 personally perceive flexible Staffing ^ <u £ 

to :>e a school organization in which: A> *p £ 



13. lp J: vidual teachers do their own jobs 0 12 3 4 

independently of other members of the 
staff. 

Twenty-one of the items depict characteristics of flexible staffing: 
ten of the items depict traditional staffing patterns and practices. 

When reference is made to an item, an asterisk precedes the num- 
ber of those items which represents traditional staffing patterns and 
practices . 
Data Co ll ection 

Procedures for administering the instruments were discussed and 
revised at the LTI in Colorado. Survey forms and answer sheets were 
later sent to administrative personnel of all federally-funded SPU 
projects with explicit instructions for their administration. Essen- 
tially, the instructions requested that members of the project staffs 
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be randomly assigned <ithei Form 01 or Form 02. Approximately equal 

numbers of both forms were distributed and returned. 

Analysis 

Tht data of Forms Oi and 02 were processed and tabulated by per- 
sonnel at ETC and returned to respective project personnel with detailed 
interpretatioi s. These reports have not been included in this paper 
since their purpose was to provide specific information about each 
project sr.aff , and was to be used in the project's internal formative 
evaluation. The results presented in this report compile and summarize 
the responses of all projects without identifying specific projects. 

For this summary, the data were transformed from the original five 
response format (Strongly Agree, Agree, Uncertain, Disagree, Strongly 
Disagree) to three categories — agree, uncertain, and disagree. The 
percentages of responses for each item were tabulated for the two cate- 
gories of: 1) control and experimental groups, and 2) position of the 
respondent in the school system classifications. Chi-square analyses 
of frequencies were then performed to determine if variations in re- 
sponse patterns among the different classifications were greater than 
that one might reasonably expect from chance. The chi-square analyses 
weze performed on contingency tables of: (a) item response (agree, 
undecided, disagree) for control and experimental groups, (b) item 
response versus school position, and (c) Form 01 item responses versus 
Form 02 responses. This last analysis was performed separately for 
administrators in the experimental group and teachers in the experimen- 
tal group. 



ihe control/ experimental eh i -square analyses for item responses 
forn 2 x '5 contingency tables with two degrees of freedom. The S\. I 
square value needed to reject the nul J hypothesis that no statistical 
association exists between the control and experimental groups in the 
way their members respond to an item is 9,21 (p .01). 

ihe cni- square value for rejecting the null hypothes i S rel.* - : ing to 
school position versus item response is 16.81 for Form 01 (A x 1 con- 
tingency table, b degrees of freedom, p(.01) and 20.09 for Form 0J 
(5 3 contingency table, 8 degrees of freedom, p<.01). Rejection of 
this hypothesis for an item will indicate that response to the item is 
related to group membership and that frequencies for each position 
should be examined. Otherwise there is no statistical association 
between school position and item response and the total percentage can 
justifiably be considered representative of the total group's reaction 
to the item. 

The chi-square value for rejecting the null hypothesis that there 
is no difference between receptivity and perception, Forms 01 and 02, 
for an item is 9.21 (2 x 3 contingency table, 2 degrees of freedom, 
p<.01). 

RESULTS 

Form 01 - Perception of the Goals of SPU . 

The 31 items were separated into six groups of items to facilitate 
the discussion of the results. These groups represent six major dimen- 
sions of the conceptual model of staff use proposed by DeBloois (1970) 
and are titled as follows: 
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1 . Individualism 

2. Collegiality 

3. Workflow Structures 

4. Perpetuation Structure* 

5. Systems Self Renewal 

6. Accountability 

Tc des:ribe the results for the six groups, the following pattern 
of presentation is used. First, the questionnaire items ol eadi cate- 
gory are reproduced with the "traditional" items marked by an asterisk. 
Se-ond, the percentage of respondents choosing each response category 
(agree, disagree, uncertain) and the chi-square values are shown. T Ue 
percentages shown are for the combined experimental and control groups. 
Where the percentages for these groups differ significantly, the 
separate percentages are usually given in the text. Third, the signi- 
ficant resuLts are discussed. 

Individualism . The following two items are included in the cate- 
gory representing individualism. 

11. teachers are encouraged to attain their own career 
goals within the instructional staff even though the 
goals of different teachers may vary widely 

12. a teacher who is adept at working with small groups 
may spend most of his time doing so 

From the results presented in Table 2, the chi-square analysis demon- 
strates that the responses of the control and experimental groups were 
quite similar, but that the differences according to school position 
were mcto marked. Administrators and faculty members, as opposed to 
non-teaching personnel and others, were in greater agreement that, 
within flexible staffing, teachers are encouraged to seek their own 
career goals and could work in a capacity most suited to their talents. 
The high percentage of agreement by nearly all groups of respondents 
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TABLE 2 
Individualism 



Item 



11 



-Control- 



- School 



12 



School Position 


Agree 


Uncertain 


Disagree 


Experimental 


1 is it ion 


Administrators 


79, 


6 


13. 


9 


6. 


5 






Facultv 


80, 


1 


12 . 


. 5 


7. 


,4 






Non- teaching 


68. 


2 


26. 


,4 


5. 


5 


0.47 


ii. 7i 


Others 




.1 


18. 


. 5 


7. 


,4 


(2df) 


(ddt 1 


Total 


7b 


5 


14. 


5 


7. 


.1 






Adm inis tr .ito*s 


84. 


,3 


4. 


.6 


11. 


.1 






Faculty 


72. 


.4 


9. 


.6 


18. 


.0 






Non-teaching 


59. 


.1 


14. 


.5 


26 


.4 


0. 76 


21.55* 


Others 


67. 


.3 


18. 


.2 


14, 


.5 






Tot il 


71. 


.9 


10, 


.1 


18, 


.0 







*p<.01 

to these items indicates that the concepts of flexible staffing which 

relate to individualism were correctly perceived by many participants. 

Collegiality . The area of collegiality is represented by the 

following five items: 

** 1. individual teachers do their own jobs independently of other 
members of the staff 

2. informality is evident in instructional and administrative 
intercommunications 

3. instructional problems are solved through a group process in- 
volving teachers 

4. teachers interact with administrators in group meetings as 
equals even though their responsibilities differ in type and 
amount 

30. teachers usually approach faculty meetings with a sense of 
responsibility for helping solve school problems 

Summary statistics for these items are presented in Table 3. Vari- 
ous positions within the school apparently perceive most of these items 



** These items represent traditional staffing. 
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•i.m.i rontlon A*r*>r Uncertain 



» — Control - 
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Ad' ltitfttrfttor* 


k. a 


it 


92 * 




faculty 


11. v 


•> 1 






Hon- tr irhlng 


14.5 


10.0 


7i 1 






1 


'J.O 


4! 1 




Tot 1 


11 t 


i J 


8). 1 




Aitr i ti • » t fat Of 0 


*\ 1 


12.1 


20.4 




f ^ , | ^ y 


t>4. 1 


1* 0 


19.2 




Son t* Aching 


74. • 


11. 7 


12 5 




ot1,*r«* 


* 1 7 




1 S i 




Total 


«>*. A 


11. J 


IS. 4 




A : m%tr*tora 


vo. 7 


J 6 


1. 7 
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•4.9 


7.9 


7.2 




• tchlng 


MV 7 


1.4 


4.9 






§1. 4 


J.J 


10.9 




Wal 


SV4 


7.2 


7.2 


4 


Adnlniatratora 


•0.4 


11.2 


1.4 




Faculty 


7*. J 


11.2 


12. 5 




Nun- teaching 


71.2 


It. 4 


7.1 




mhara 


67. 1 


20.0 


12.7 




Total 


75.* 


12.7 


11. i 


JO 


AJniniatrator* 


•4. 1 


S.6 


10.2 




Faculty 


74.4 


40. 2 


11.2 




Son- t*ach ing 


IS. 7 


9.1 


4.5 




Oth»ra 


• 1.4 


4. 1 


7.1 




Tot . ' 


•0. ] 


9.4 


10.1 













'. 11 

'24f ) 



7.4 1 



1.40 



11. 44* 



1.47 



. it lor 



( 4*«f » 



» . 71" 



J. 2" 



12. )1 



7.1) 



**«Tr«41 clonal I tea 



•f/.01 



•talUrly. TImn t» • • IflRiflcaat 4itt»r—cm rt«roM«« «.U««lfU<« 

•«cordUg to •choc J pMltloa far t*« cracitlcaally orl«nt*< ■(•(•«•«( 
that t«««;H«r« 4o t*«ir )•*• fly . Tfc« •4»l»l«tr«t«r. r«v«aU4 

tb« H.ot <*4«r«t«fi4lM o( tkU ««MM <!.•.. 92. 4t), y«t at laaat 7*t 
of ih« other wihMh» trvup* 41aa|rtt4 »Uo. 
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. :w, . • .! til* »r^up <1 and V)> wt.un J 
•olviii* »kr*t«flvft resulted Vi greater than 7%\ ^ 

lri4 tUxl'le • tat flu* concepts ot Including teacher* ir. .p pi ■ Irr 
solvit.* fractUe* seen* to have t>een wel 1 under* too 4 i.e»* veil undrr- 
fttood . *re the ^ ac«pt» (2 and • ) relating to faculty anJ admin. »t rat tve 
interaction, (inly ci the rt-vpondent* agreed that ln?or»*llty 
be evident In Ciwmnw4tlotti tetween instructional -ad ediMtiUtraiivt 
p#r»onn«*l. ^on clo«ar examlnat ion, it appear* tuat adrlni^tratiTi ai. 
f*t<<U\ *i -up* w*re in les* agreement about this tonce;<t than -*vre th«- 
othn t >» mc<jp». riia aKperimental and control groups Jittered *ignifi- 
iaptl; in tt»t<i response to the concapt of administrator* and faculty 
int*?* ting a* rquale (#4). Only J7X of tha control a* a vh«U agreed 
witl< ,t utMnt wharaae 771 of tha exparimantal group agreed. This 
impllaa that tha control group haa ratainad a mora traditional <oncept 
of faculty-administrative Interaction. Tha raspomeas in tha agraa 
column for this it am would ba savoral parcantaga points higher th/wi tor 
tha a»parimantal group aloma. It ia intaraatlng to nota that only 661 
of tha respondeat* a* road that informality is accaptabla in intercommun- 
ication between administrators and Instructional personnel yat 76?: 
agreed that parsons in these position* may intaract aa equal* Perhaps 
tha faculty and administrators aaa a need for formalising soma forms of 
Intercommunication. 

Wor kf low struct ures Tha following nine it erne ara included within 
tha category of workflow structures i 

«. teachers intarviaw, individually or collectively, applicants 
for instructional poaitloma— amd thmir response usually 
determine* whether or not tha applicant ia hired. 



t %. tt.*w'-i t )r«^ires hi* yearly -urriculur: mi! in* on ■ is 

J k . the iit-s i vii!'i<il teacher exercise* considers ' • ^' 

M-N-ct inK t t'.pic* which he vMl Include i:: . 

ul. iwh he t**v^*«* . 

a ^ , the adminlHtration nhumi re*ponsibii ity f^r i i.mv.lu* t'< I- 
<ttri<.itl<»nai program, and the teachers devote their attent i< r 
t.\ it-» iir t j# m. r.ie f ;tation . 

M *. It Is tKitumrd that the typical teacher prefer* to he direct, 
^nd ther*:tote wu*t ba cionely Mtjpeivtsed in order t>> aJii«v«- 
school ^hjectlve* . 

1',, rcth.d u»ed fjr living pr'.M:i«i.ra is based i-n th« .is - ur pt 1 ^ , 

t:» »t Ingenuity and creativity are widely distributed aroug 
•chool p*ffeuiuiel * 

*U>, there ara datailad written pollclec regulating teacher behavior. 

17. teacher* who do not wlah to carry a full workload ar« employed 
ea instructional pereooncl on a pert-tine baaia. 

16. the inctructional ataff My decide to purchaee $8,000 worth of 
*el ^instructional natorlole Inetoed of filling an authorised 
teaching poeitioo. 

Proai the reeulte ounnurleod in Table 4, it can ba concluded that 
the experimental and control groupe r *ap— ill elnllarly to all nine itane. 
However, there ware significant dlfiaaw on four iteme (J. 23. 17, and 
It) aavrng re • pone e a of the different partem* groupe. Theee itema re- 
lated to differentiation of roepomolhllagi*e, teacher authority, part- 
tine employment of instructional personnel, and purchaee of equipment ae 
am alternative to filling am author lend pool t ion. The administrators' 
recponcec revealed the boat understood** of the concepts and the non- 
teaching personnel, the leaet. The roofta of responses in the expected 
direction wae from 2i% to 

On item number 23, 70* of the reepondente dlaagraad that the teacher 
should prepare hie own yearly curriculum. Thie response wae coneietent 
with the expectatione for that particular item. In contraet to thie. 
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63.6 


20.' 


16.4 




Tot.il 


60.6 


20. f 


19.4 


18 


Administrators 


61.1 


12. « 


26.9 




Faculty 


46.4 


25. b 


27.9 




.'on teaching 


23.4 


36.0 


40.5 




othsrs 


32.7 


25.5 


41.8 




Total 


44. 7 


25.3 


30.0 




A J - J * 1 f*. 









8.88 10. 



0.J1 33.97* 



53 15.20 



42 1-30 



6.22 7.10 



.00 6.67 



77 20.16* 



> .67 40.60* 



•o/.Ol 



tht- majorir.v of thv re= soadents reacted to ire- 28, relating to te^^e: 
autonomy i 1 select:. :g ~~urse topics, in the wrong direction. Si.<tv-one 
percent Indicated tuat teacher autono;: an underlying concept of 

flexi' staffing. This i Victory to the concl on, 

based on Items 5 and 25, tr at curriculum design is a group effort. 
Agreement with the concept of autonomous selection of course topics, yet 
disagreement vith the concept of individual preparation of a yearly 
curricularu -ay indicate Luat teachers are willing to have others do the 
planr'ug a.- long as they can do as they choose in their own classrooms, 
Tlu n relating to hiring teacher apr icants revealed the *roat- 
e.,t nisi, r^tandin. Only aaout 55% of the respondents agreed th . 
tt-.'hers ve so crt-:ial a rj. in hiring pro*a*t,ri ve colleagues 
r r realise generally determines whether an applicant is hired. 
Ninety percent of t: j reepc- ients disagreed with the statement thai 
teachers need and want to b- closely supervised. Seventy-five perc< 
agreed that ingenuitv and tivity are widely distributed among school 
personnel, but only 57% disagreed that flexible staffing embodies speci- 
fication o r detailed written policies regulating teacher behavior. 

Four of the nine itm 9, 16, 17 md 18) in this grouping regaled 
misunderstanding of ;mc*a€* of workflow structures in flexible sta Lng 
by a large percentage of r**K*denta. The only item that revealed 
understanding by of th% respondents dealt with the desirability of 
close supervision or teachers, which might be considered uncharacteris- 
tic of the: practice of traditional staffing a* well. 

Perpetuation st ructures . The eight items listed below compose the 
category ot perpetuation structures: 



**10. 



14. 



r t J( j!:vrs who have der ;Tia r-ated excepcional skill and expertise 
as instructors re-er e ir »tructional responsibilities and 
salaries considerabi ab.--'e that of other teachers. 

the opportunity exis:.- • r a teacher to serve half- tine as 
an administrator anu nal'-time as an instructor. 

teasers, with few e.^r; lions , have duties and responnihil ities 
which are different cuV* in regard to subject area or ^rade 
level. 

there is a d»:liberat* attempt co recruit teachers wliurj special 
interests and ability* *re consistent with school objective.-. 



19. teachers are employe. - the basis of their interests and 
special abilities as <*sLl as on their certification status, 



20. 



21. 



teacher* are provide^ i. service training opportunities lead- 
ing to ncreased ins— .onal responsibility and increase/ 
pay. 

paraprof essionals aiu zhmz noo- certified personnel arc u< i 
in the * lassroom as i**cructi<mal assistants. 



promotions and adv. 
teachers' perfo 
students . 



neats are ^ased cm evaluations or 
ty subordinates, peers, superiors. i 



The responses to these 
imental and control schools 
Fifty-one percent of those 
that the opportunity for a 




Mwrized in Table 5. The e ner- 
ierLlarly on all but item -7. 

ilfied as experimental agreed 
to s*r*e half-time as an adr-r-stra- 
tor was typical of flexible sa^tlnt, «fr*r**s only 302 of those classi- 
fied as control agreed. SIxlm s was one of the items .naractenstxc 
of traaitional staffing patse^- z J » ? ss r s that inforraarion dlsaemina- 
tlon or this aspect of flex: staff in* *a> have bean misleading- .he 

f+c item would be several p^r- 

. schools were twaoved. 
& ip*aid in respon— m according to scnool 
."J, 21) relating to promotion of 



percentages in the disagree 
centage points lower if the 

significant difterence* 
pos i t : on on the items (6 , 1' 



**Thase items represent tr«sUt x -ami La*fmg 
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TABLL 3 
Perpetuation Structures 



Item 



Number 


School Position 


Agree 

— ■ — — * ■ 


L'ncevt tin 

— - 


Disagre< 


6 




Adi!) Ln is trators 


73.8 


15.0 


11.2 




Faculty 


47.0 


23. 7 


29 . 3 




Non-teaching 


J J • J 


1 O . o 


J / . n 




Others 


49.1 


27.3 


23.6 




Total 


48.5 


2 i . 5 


28.0 


**7 


Admin .Lstrators 


48. 1 




31. 5 




Faculty 


50.7 


21. 2 


28.1 




Nop- teach ing 


7 

io . / 




vs 1 
jj . 1 




O t i i e i* s 


61.1 


Id. 7 


22.2 




Total 


49. h 


2 J.. 4 


28.9 


**i0 


Administrators 


29 . d 


l : . 3 


6] . ] 




Faculty 


32 . 9 


I 7 . 3 


49 . 8 




N on— teach in g 




15. ; 


28. 7 




Others 


40.7 


li.l 


48.1 




Total 


35.5 


15.9 


48.6 


14 


Ad™ iiii trators 


83. 3 


8 . j 


8. 3 




Faculty 


69 .8 


17.6 


12.6 




Nor- tt ^aching 


d2 r i 

U X. • .J 


j . a. 


14. 3 




Others 


65.5 


23.6 


.10.9 




Total 


70.2 


17.6 


12.2 


19 


Administrators 


92.6 


3. 7 


3. 7 




Faculty 


87.4 


6.2 


6.5 




Non- teaching 


ftA ft 




? 7 




Others 


87. 3 


9.1 


3.6 




Total 


87.7 


6.8 


5.6 


20 


Administrators 


89.8 


2 . 8 


7.4 




Faculty 


82.4 


9.5 


8.2 




Non-teaching 


75.7 


19 .8 


4.5 




Others 


87.3 


7.3 


5.5 




Total 


82.7 


9.8 


7.5 


21 


Administrators 


94.4 


2.8 


2.8 




Faculty 


85.9 


5.2 


8.9 




Non- teaching 


89.2 


5.5 


6.3 




Others 


94.5 




0.0 




Total 


87.7 


4.8 


7.4 


22 


Administrators 


73.1 


10.2 


16.7 




Faculty 


54.2 


21.9 


23.9 




Non- teaching 


53.2 


29.7 


17.1 




Others 


65.5 


18.2 


16.4 




Total 


56.8 


21.3 


21.9 



x fc — Control- 
Experimental 



4.67 
(2df ) 



13.03* 



4 . 34 



7.59 



0.49 



5.00 



8.22 



0.29 



x~- School 
Pos it ion 



i().18* 
(6df ) 



8 . h. 



32. <V 



14. 1J 



11.85 



20 . 80* 



11.7: 



21.86' 



**-Traditlonal Item 



*p<.01 
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-lb- 
teachers wnc demonstrate exceptional skill and expertise' differentiated 
responsibilities; in-service training opportunities: and methods of pro- 
motion based on evaluations by subordinates, peers, superiors, and stu- 
dents. More of the administrators (70%) responded in the expected direc- 
tion than did those in other gr c This difference is quite marked tor 
item £10 relating to teacher specialisation beyond subject matter or 
grade level, and item tf6 concerning teacher expertise. Except for admin- 
istrators, ire level of a^ret: t-nt v/as -elativelv mw for these ir « .*r..< 
for iteir. -'22 dealing with pro: .tion. P.rceptiL-- >f the item relar.ng to 
in-service t;ra:r.^ng (item -''21m see;:;s mc . e accurate than that of t three 
items just nenujned, since at least 7- of the respondents in eac group 
correctly perceived it as representative of flexible staffing Of the 
three regaining items (14, 19. «md 21) ^% afci^d that teachers whr have 
abilities and interests which are consistent with school objectives are 
recruited, yet nearly 88% agrees that teachers are hired on the basis of 
their interests and abilities as well as their certif ication statu- 
Eighty-eight percent also agreed that the use of non-certified personnel 
in the classroom is a characteristic of flexible staffing patterns. 

Systems self-renewal . The following two itw relate to systems 
self-renewal : 

*8. teachers generally fetil that universities, demonstration 

schools, and research centers are set up for developing and 
• testing new educational theories: this is not a part of the 
class roow mle. 

26. teachers' instructional activities are determined by written 
instructional goals. 

The response summaries of these items are presented in Table 6. 

Significant differences between experimental and centrol respondents were 
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TAoLL 6 
System* Sel r- Renewal 



T tem 


















. : ' tic p. 


*:re 




r n*-ert 


^in 


Disag 


'iUL 


**8 


Aiiininisrr itors 










77. 


8 




Faculty 


11. 


7 






7 4 . 


1 




Non-teaching 


15. 


) 


* 


7 


49. 


.1 




Other 


18. 








63. 


.6 




Total 


12. 


c 


It. 




71. 


.0 


**26 


Admii.i&t. < dCors 


75. 






8 


9, 


.3 




Facul t> 


59. 


4- 


17. 


3 


23, 


.5 




Non- -t iching 


53. 


V 


29. 


7 


17, 


. 1 




Other 


45. 


5 


29. 


1 


25 


.5 




Total 


59. 


6 


19. 


1 


21 


. 3 



2 

x — Control- 



♦ J. 24* 



m.60* 29.36* 



**«Tradi cion- 



tea *P<' 01 



found : i- iceiu number 26, the flexible staffing rrmcept in the category. 
Sixty percent of the experimental group agreed vim this item whereas 
only 44% of the control group agreed. 

Both of the items, revealed significant differences among school 
position classifications. Reepondents in the administration category 
showed the strongest response in the predicted direction for these items. 
Approximately 80% disagreed that concepts of flexible staffing oppose 
developing end testing educational theories in the normal classroom, and 

76% agreed that teachers' instructional activities would be determined 

by written goals. 

Accountability . Five items, listed below, are included in the 

category relating to accountability. 



23. the school periodically explains to parents and to the publi 
in general the objectives of the scteeol end the extent to 
which they are met- 
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27. 



r,u h f Liu- >La::iors' lire spent in instructional activi- 
ties Aiucli i .1 . i . v. l c c*. : Hate J in Lenns of student behavior. 



pupils' achl^.ti'-put ■* i.ktor '■isi-d i: 



r 1 



Res^ 
There v/e - 



. tdi'v appropriations are related to educational objectives 

p~ri<.: Jica.lly asks parents and the public tor the .r 
. jns ^>o .\ :nico i p.ji i cy and objectives 

,i l - r< .-puibcb the^e items are summarized iu Tab K /. 
.J g -i if it. ant »1 i t" u - jiu? /or eitlier of the two types . 



Awwki:: Labilit* 



U umber 


Sc^u -1 . L tier. 






UncL r tain 


Qisag 


ree 




Aui.L.:: itors 


J u 




h. 3 


U. 


0 






*0. 


(j 


b.2 


3. 


9 




Mon-ti ing 


92. 


0 


J. 6 


4. 


5 




Other 


94. 


5 


5.5 


0. 


0 




Total 


90. 


8 


5.9 


3. 


3 


**24 


Admin, ->trators 


17. 


6 


14.8 


67. 


6 




Faculrv 


31. 


0 


21. 3 


47. 


7 




Non- t^-ach ing 


30. 


6 


24. 3 


45. 


0 




Othe^ 


47. 


3 


25.5 


27. 


3 




Total 


30. 


4 


21.2 


48. 


5 


27 


Administrators 


66. 


, 7 


15.7 


17. 


.6 




Faculty 


47. 


.6 


21.1 


31. 


. 3 




Non-teaching 


58. 


.9 


17.9 


23, 


.2 




Other- 


61. 


.8 


23.6 


14. 


.5 




Total 


51. 


. t 


20. 3 


27 


.9 


29 


Administrators 


86, 


.1 


9.3 


4 


.6 




Facuiiv 


68 


. 7 


18.8 


12 


.5 




Non-t ehing 


60 


.4 


27.0 


12 


.6 




Other- 


72 


. 7 


12. 7 


14 


.5 




Tota. 


69 


.9 


18. 3 


11 


. 7 


31 


Admin >:rators 


86 


.1 


7.4 


6 


. 5 




Facul 




. 7 


13. 7 


11 


. 7 




Non-u xjting 


8J 


.0 


10.8 


7 


i 




other? 




.9 


5.5 


3 


.b 




Total 


^7 


. 7 


12.2 


10 





x — Control- 
Experimental 



x — School 
Position 



3.94 
(2df) 



1.11 



9. 39* 



4.50 



3.28 



7.99 
(6df) 



27. 74* 



22.59* 



21. 57* 



15.05 



•♦-Traditional I ten 



*p<.01 



respondent c ! as - i '■ ; ■ : 



,:ui Vi 1 ) rrl. 



the role )f tr.e. 




that asl'ir.g 



> . i . <■ 1 pc i i.. \ is a .-art of 



flexible >taj f in^ . 



inn expo ci.-.i :u 



signif Lca.-.t 



in t s • i ■ 



response to i ten J 



^■• j ei:i*- .t in evaluating te *i . t.ors ' 



perforr anco . 



:n greater agreement (5 



with P' ' s Ul':-i U":"Ti 



• •*;lr percentages rc-n^rt^u in 



the agree crolurn would hi s-. i! ^:': , .-:t.^t points higher if . controls 
were omitted. IJoth this iL-in an". c\. n. ; ier item i'24) relating to evalu- 
ation reveilles sigrxit icant ci ;v:^.-, mj, responses classified accord- 
ing to positions. On it-.v. w^ich suggests student achievement 
should have no hearing on the evnl u;:t. ion of teachers, 60% of the adminis- 
trative responses were in disagreement and only 48% of the faculty 
disagreed. Forty-eight of those respondents classified as "others" agreed 
with the concept item. The administrators revealed the greatest under- 
standing of the concepts. However, none of the percentages in any re- 
spondent category exceeded 70:" in the expected direction and most were 
around 50%. It appears that only about half the respondents correctly 
perceive flexible staffing to embody pupils' ichievement as a factor in 
evaluating teachers 1 performance ami traditional staffing to include 
teacher activities which have no effect on student behavior. 

Eighty-six percent of the administrators agreed that budgetary 
appropriations are related to educational objectives in flexible staffing. 
Only about 70% of the other groups agreed with this concept. Since the 
faculty and other groups in flexible staffing share the decision-making 
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responsi:>ility, it would seem chat ail groups should be au-are ot such a 
basic concept as was expressed in this item. 

Conclusion . In comparison with the control subjects, the experi- 
mental subjects -re frequently responded in a manner consistent with 
the principles c: flexible staffing on 27 of 31 items, although only 
four of the thirt>-one chi-square tests were significant at the .01 
level. Since the control subjects were selected by administrators of 
SPU program anc were employed in school districts where SPl" models 
were being implemented, it is not surprising that the control groups 
were also quite nnowledgeable about concepts of flexible staffing. It 
is especially interesting to note that discrimination between these two 
groups was possible only on the concepts summarized below. 

(1) Teachers and administrators interact as equals. 

(2) Teachers also serve part-time as administrators. 

(3) Teachers' instructional activities are determined by written 
goals . 

(4) Pupils 1 achievement is a factor in evaluating teacher per- 
f ormanoe • 

Differences in responses were statistically significant for 15 of 
the 31 items when subjects were classified according to school position 
These items were spread out widely among the different categories. How 
ever, they related primarily to duties of teachers, evaluation of 
teachers, design of instruction, and the role of the public. There 
was greater agreement among groups on the items relating to the super- 
vision of teachers, interaction of teachers and administrators, 
employment practices, problem solving strategies, and budget. This is 
an interesting trend which seems to indicate that members of the dif- 
ferent groups are in greater agreement on some issues than others. 
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in viewing the items as a whole, the administrators gave the highest 
consensus response in the expected direction and the non-teaching pv: 
sonnel seemed the most uncertain. Overall, most of the responses wer 
in the intended direction and above the 50,; level. However, two \cems 
were answered in the wrong direction. That is, lucre respondents agreed 
than disagreed that teachers serving simultaneously as instructor and 
administrator and teachers autonomously selecting their course topLcs 
were representative of flexible staffing. These items were intended lo 
represent traditional practice. 0 

Form 02 - Receptivity to the Goals of SPU . 

The percentages of responses for each school position and the re- 
sults of the chi-square analysis for Form 02 are presented on the follow- 
ing pages. The format followed for the presentation of these results is 
identical to that used for Form 01, except that parental responses are 
included in the results. 

Individualism . The two items listed below represent the individual- 
ism category. 

11. teachers are encouraged to attain their own career goals within 
the instructional staff even though the goals of different 
teachers may vary widely* 

12. a teacher who is adept at working with small groups may spend 
most of his time doing so. 

The summarized responses to these items are presented in Table 8. 
The experimental and control groups differed significantly in the propor- 
tion of respondents who indicated than they would like to be a partici- 
pant in a school where a teacher could spend most of his time working 
with small groups. Seventy-one percent of the experimental subjects were 
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TABLE 8 
Individualism 



. - 2 

ltem x — Control- x —School 

Number School Position _ Agree Uncer tain Disagree Experimental Position — 



11 



12 



Administrators 


83.9 


8.6 


7.5 


Faculty 


79.0 


14.9 


6.1 


Non-teaching 


76.4 


15.7 


7.9 


Others 


75.2 


17.9 


6.9 


Parents 


77.1 


16.7 


6.3 


Total 


78.4 


15.1 


6.6 


Administrators 


76.3 


6.5 


17.2 


Faculty 


71.9 


11.3 


16.9 


Non- teaching 


59.9 


19.0 


21.1 


Others 


72.1 


15.6 


12.2 


Parents 


70.1 


18.6 


11.3 


Total 


70.5 


13.1 


16.3 



8.34 4.99 
(2df) (8df) 



12.06* 19.49 



*p<.01 

in favor of this, whereas only 58% of the controls agreed. The propor- 
tions in the agree column for this item would be several percentage points 
higher if the controls were omitted. Of the total group of respondents, 
more than 70% agreed that they would like to participate in a system where 
a teacher could spend most of his time working with small groups, Further- 
more, 78% agreed that they would like to participate in a school where 
teachers are encouraged to attain their career goals even though the goals 
of different teachers might differ widely. 

Collagiality . The five items listed below compose the collegiality 
category. 

*1. individual teachers do their own jobs independently of other 
members of the staff. 

2. informality is evident in instructional and administrative 
inter-communications • 
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\ motional iTobliMH ari KolveJ through a group piv.e^ 

u-.iLhern lnrer.icl ..'ith i Jr.' i 1st. riior-; In Htvup n»t'c 1 1 nv;^ ^ 
i-qual* even though Iheii rospomlM 1 it U'h differ in type- .md 
». mount . 

j' 1 . teachers imual 1 y approach faculty meeting* with a sense >i 
responsibility for helping solve school problems. 

A summary of the responds for those five it ens is reported in 

Tabit K Lxperimental anO control groups differed significantly in 



Collegiallty 



I tern 

Number School Position 



2 1 
x — Control- x*~ — School 



Agree Uncertain Disagre e Experimental Position^ 



30 



Administrator* 


16. 


1 


4. 


3 


79.6 


Faculty 


16. 


5 


9. 


1 


74.4 


teaching 


20. 


6 


13. 


5 


66.0 


Others 


22. 


6 


7. 


5 


69.9 


Parents 


27. 


1 


7. 


3 


65.6 


Total 


18. 


8 


8. 


9 


72.4 


Administrators 


76. 


3 


12. 


9 


10.8 


Faculty 


70. 


6 


14. 


3 


15.1 


Non-Teaching 


63. 


9 


17. 


4 


18.8 


Others 


69. 


6 


11. 


5 


18.9 


Parents 


56. 


4 


14. 


9 


28. 7 


Total 


68. 


8 


14. 


3 


16.9 


Administrators 


88. 


0 


3. 


3 


8.7 


Faculty 


87. 


6 


7. 


2 


5.1 


Non- teaching 


83. 


3 


9. 


,0 


7.6 


Others 


89. 


.0 


7. 


5 


3.4 


Parents 


84. 


.5 


9. 


.3 


6.2 


Total 


87, 


.0 


7. 


.4 


5.6 


Administrators 


82 


.8 


8 


.6 


8.6 


Faculty 


86 


.3 


5 


.9 


7.7 


Non- teaching 


73 


.9 


17 


.6 


8.5 


Others 


79 


.9 


6 


.3 


13.9 


Parents 


81 


.3 


9 


.4 


9.4 


Total 


83 


.1 


8 


.0 


8.9 


Administrators 


90 


.3 


4 


.3 


5.4 


Faculty 


91 


.6 


3 


.1 


5.3 


Non-teaching 


92 


.8 


4 


.3 


2.9 


Others 


95 


.2 


4 


:i 


0.7 


Parents 


97 


.9 


1 


.0 


1.0 


Total 


92 


.7 


3 


.3 


4.0 
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^•Traditional item 



10.52* 
(2df) 



2.43 



2.00 



9.78* 



0. 70 



15.63 
(8df) 



17.19 



7.73 



27.87* 



12 . 56 



*P<.01 
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thelr reaction to two items (1 and 4). Of the experimental respondents, 
73% indicated that they did nut wish to participate in a school where 
teachers do their jobs independently and nearly 83% indicated that they 
would like to participate in a school where teachers interact with 
administrators in group meetings as equals. As might be expected, the 
control group revealed a more traditional attitude uith 58* disagreeing 
with the first of these items and 72% agreeing with the second. The 
percentage responses in the respective disagree and agree columns for 
these items would be slightly higher if the controls were removed. 

A significant difference in responses according to school position 
was also found for item 4 relating to interaction of administrators and 
teachers as equals in group meetings. The teachers displayed greater 
receptivity towards this idea, by several percentage points, than did 
the administrators. The other item (2) relating to administrator- 
teacher interaction did not reveal significant differences in the re- 
sponses classified according to school position. In this case 76% of 
the administrators were in favor of informality in inter-communication 
with teachers as opposed to only 71% of the teachers. 

Group differences were not significant for the other two items 
in this group (3 and 30), and responses were generally quite favorable 
in the expected direction. Approximately 9C .pondents were 

receptive toward participation in a school where in actional problems 
are solved through a group process involving teachers and where the 
teachers feel a responsibility for helping solve school problems. It 
is interesting to note such a similar result in two items which were 
closely related but widely separated on the survey form. 

O 
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Wc_ rk t 1 ow s t ruptures . The six items lifted below fall witnin the 
category of workflow structures, 

9, teachers interview, individually or collectively, applicants? 
fur instructional positions — their response usually deter- 
mines whether or not the applicant is hired, 

**25. u-ai:h teacher prepares his yearly currir ilum outline on his 
own, 

**28. the individual teadier exercises considerable autonomy in 

electing the topics which he will include in courses which 
he teaches* 

**5. uh«' administration assumes responsibility for planning the 
instructional program > and teachers devote their attention 
to its implementation , 

**13, it is assumed that the typical teacher prefers to be directed 
and therefore must be closely supervised in order to achieve 
school objectives. 

15. the method used for solving problems is based on the assump- 
tion that ingenuity and creativity are widely distributed 
i uong school personnel. 

**16. there are detailed written policies regulating teacher be- 
havior . 

17. teachers who do not wish to carry a full workload are 
employed as instructional personnel on a part-time basis. 

18. the instructional staff may decide to purchase $8,000 worth 
of self-instructional materials instead of filling an author- 
ized teaching position. 

As is evident in Table 10, the experimental and control groups do 
not differ significantly on any items. The groups, differentiated 
according to school position, differed significantly on all of the items 
except the one (15) expressing the •••uir tin* inp and creativ- 

ity are widely distributed among sch - t ..at*. Here, nearly 76% 
of the respondents indicated that they would like to participate in such 
a school and nearly 16% were uncertain. 



**These items represent traditional staffing. 
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T;il- ifchponh^s to l iese items are summarized in Table 11. r,\;. 
items (lu, 14, aau 22) in this group revealed significant diflt 

ences in the respond- of ~ne control and experimental groups. FY : 
one percent of the experimental group indicated that they would lik 
to participate in a school where teachers have duties and respoasi: 
ties which are different only in regard to subject area or grade le 
and 40% of this group disagreed with this idea. These percentages 
the control group were 63% and 18%, respectively. Although the dit 
ences between the control and the experimental groups were substantia 
in absolute terms, the response of the experimental group to this it 
is somewhat discouraging since vertical and horizontal differentiate 
of duties and responsibilities is perhaps the most fundamental concer 
of differentiated staffing. The responses in the disagree column of 
this table would be several percentage points higher with the response 
of the controls removed. However, the receptivity of the various 
groups classified according to school position was still quite discour- 
aging. 

Eighty percent of the experimental group as opposed to 61% of th* 
control group was receptive toward working in a school where teachers 
whose abilities and interests are consistent with school objectives 
(#14) are recruited; 82% of the experimental group as opposed to 68% 
of the control group was receptive toward the use of non-certified per- 
sonnel as instructional aides in the classroom (#21)* and 57% of the 
experimental group as opposed to 32% of the control group was receptiw 
toward promoting teachers on the basis of evaluation by subordinates, 
peers, superiors, and students (#22). The percentages in the agree 
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**>- f iers ge .erally fee- that univers lt-*s , demonstration 

Is, an research centers are set x t. r developing and 
tc .nc nev. educational theories* c lis * r • a part of the 

c 1 : - - nom r le . 

2 tc .; lt rs' ir.structio.i.'i. activitie- a- ;e:f-.ned hv r*n:en 
ruction*! goals. 

roi,. ^ 12 i_ can be seen that the i we * -.^ ^ignificar*' fitter 

ences >etvc-- ;ontrcl and experimental groups ox »et«r items, but that 
both items enitr sigm:icant differences accc rd^Lng to the school 
position c »»if ii.aLJ.ons . Again the administrate.^ were gtnerally the 
most t-cto t or unrecept ive „ depending on the ^rectiou ot the iteir 
toward the ideas expressed in these items 
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general the objective* of the ectoool and t*e extent to which 
thev are aet . 
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*24. much of the teachers' time is sp*nt in instructional activities 
which cannot be evaluated in terms of student behavior, 

27. pupils' achievement is a factor use4 in evaluating teachers ' 
performance . 

29. budgetary appropriations are related to educational cbjectivea. 

31. the school periodically asks parents and the public tor their 
opinions about school policy and objectives. 

The sunanarized responses to these iteaas appear in Table 13. The 

response to the two items 23 and 31 relatiag to the interaction of 

TABLE 13 
Accountability 
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school *nd public -:rt quite favorable. Ninety-four percent of the 
respondents incicai^i a desire to participate in a school which ex- 
plained the object- /es of the- school and the extent to which they are 
met to the public. There were significant group differences according 
to school p.jsii^ r. -lc the se ond of these items. Here, only ab nit 80" 
of the teachers anc: non-teaciing personnel were in favor of asking 
the public for ^.inutte asout school policy as opposed to nearly y0% 
or more of the -her groups. It is interesting to note that the parents 
agreed : he Most and disagreed the least with these items. 

In the ming three items, there were significant differences 

among the sen :~ position categories. Parents were very uncertain 
(41/0 ihout v *ther they wanted teachers' time spent in instructional 
activities w:;cr. could not be evaluated in terms of student behavior. 
The other groups wert generally but not highly unreceptive toward this 
idea. Sevent -one percent of the parents were in favor of using pupils' 
achievement for evaluating teacher performance but only 43% of the 
teachers liked this idea. The response toward relating budgetary appro- 
priations to educational objectives was generally favorable. Approxi- 
mately 80% of the administrators and parents and 75% of the teachers 
were receptive to this idea* 

Conclusion . Only seven of the comparisons between control and 
experimental groups revealed significant differences on Form 02. These 
differences were in statements which reflected the following areas of 
the Conceptual Model: individualism, collegiality , workflow structure, 
and perpetuation structures. In addition, 21 of the 31 items revealed 
significant differences among the various school positions. Overall, 
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tht administrators seined to be the most receptive toward flexible 
staffing concepts and the least receptive toward traditional staffing 
concepts. Twenty of the twenty- four items which demonstrated signifi- 
cant differences fell in the conceptual categories cf the workflow 
structures, perpetuation structures, systems self-renewal, and account- 
ability. Only one of the five items in the collegiality category 
revealed significant differences among the school position classifica- 
tions, and neither of the two items in the individuality category 
revealed such differences. 

Interrelation shi ps of Forms 01 and 02 

The administrators seemed to possess the best understanding of and 
were mo.e receptive toward flexible staffing than any of the other 
groups, (jhi-square analyses of the administrators' responses to the 
31 items did not reveal significant differences between Forms 01 and 02 
for any items. Thus, the proportions of the administrative group who 
perceive flexible staffing concepts correctly and who are receptive 
toward them are very similar. For example, on those items where only 
half the group correctly perceived flexible staffing, only about half 
of the other group of respondents indicated they would like to partici- 
pate in such a school. 

The same chi-square analyses for the group of teachers revealed 
ten items where significant differences occurred between perception 
(Form 01) and receptivity (Form 02) . The responses to these items for 
teachers only are presented in Table 14. In four instances the teachers 
were more perceptive than receptive: 

*1. individuals doing their own jobs independently. 
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*lo, tr.,i;er- ri.. ; in^ unties different only ir. subject matter or 
^ r.ide lave 1 . 

18. purchase o: ftatec iaLs rather than filling an authorized 
pos : t i^n . 

2h. wriiteu g~ais i»j Jcten:.ine teeners' activities. 
The first tvo ui ci.e..e l expressed traditional concepts: the last 

two, flexible staft'i.ig •■.<.•'. epus. 

On si - of the ite.ns, th-.- teachers were more receptive than percep- 
tive. These items, all iif.-.iMe staffing concepts, related to: 

4, teachers and administrators interacting as equals. 

14. recruiting teachers with special interests and abilities con- 
sistent with school objectives. 

17. part-time employment of teachers. 

19. employing teachers on the basis of special interests and 
abilities as well as certification status. 

23. explanation of school goals to parents. 

30. teachers feeling responsible for helping solve school problems. 
In the first four items listed where correct perceptions were higher 
than favorable attitudes, it appears that there are some concepts of 
flexible staffing of which individuals were aware but not receptive. 
In the last six items it appears that individuals were receptive toward 
some ideas of flexible staffing without realizing that these ideas 
represent flexible staffing. 

It is interesting to note that the responses to the items are quite 
similar across the two forms, even for those items reported in Table 20 
where significant differences occurred between the various groups. More 
controlled research into the relationship of perception of and recepti- 
vity toward some flexible staffing concepts might be due primarily to 
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TABLE 15 

Percentage Differences in the Agreement Responses 
of the Control Group and the Experimental Group 
on Perception Items 



Items Consistent With Ttems Consistent With 
Flexible Staffing Traditional Staffing 



Expe r i men t a 1 G r o up 
exceeds Control 
Group by S*,; or more 
Agreement 

Control 'iroup 
Agreement exceed* the 
Experimental Group by 
5% or more Agreement 

Experimental Group 
and the Control Group 
have leas than 
difference 



control group by 5% and, conversely, the number of Item where the 
agreement level of the control group exceeded the agreement level of 
the experimental group by 5* or more. These reeultt demonstrate that 
thurs is a definite tendency for the experimental group to agree more 
with statements consistent with flexible etaffing and that the con- 
trol group to agree more with statements consistent with traditional 
staffing. 



16 
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TABLE 16 

Percentage Differences In the Agreement Responses 
of the Control Group and the Experimental Group 
on the Receptivity Items 



"items Consistent With Items Consistent With 
Flexible S taffing Traditional Staffi ng 

Experimental Group 

exceeds Control 26 3 

Group by 5% or more 

Agreement 



Control Group 

Agreement exceeds the ^ 4 

Experimental Group 
Agreement by 5% or more 

Experimental Group 

end the Control Group ^ 3 

have less than 5X 

Difference 
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Part 2 

Status Study on Project Goals, Goal Priorities, 
and Goal Implementation 

Introduction 

Essential to the assessment of the impact of the School Personnel 
Utilization Program was an evaluation of the goals upon which each project 
based its plans, processes, and activities. The delineation of objec- 
tives and the establishment of goal priorities during the developmental 
stage of each project were identified as two important dimensions of the 
SPL program. As a first step in the evaluation it was necessary to 
develop a standard set of goal statements which would be comprehensive 
enough for project personnel to accurately and completely describe their 
projects in terns of explicit, discrete goals. In order to have an 
expectation of the type of goal implementation which would hopefully take 
place within projects during the near future, the second step in the 
evaluation established the goal priorities of each project. In summary, 
it was necessary to determine first whether certain goals were included 
in the project, and second, to determine the priorities assigned to them 
by the project leadership. A logical ensuing step was a survey of the 
extent to which concrete efforts toward the fulfillment of project goals 
had been planned for and/or implemented. 

Method 

A selected list of 27 goal statements relating to six dimensions of 
the conceptual model was prepared from the more comprehensive set of SPU 
goals (see Appendix 2 for the complete list of revised SPU goals). 
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Specif ically , six goal statements were selected which related tc role and 
salary differentiation, four statements were related to in-service training, 
four statements referred to fulfilling individual needs, seven statements 
referred to communication, three statements related to professionalism, 
and three statements referred to evaluation. While each dimension of the 
conceptual model was not proportionately represented, it was felt that the 
list of 27 goal statements was both comprehensive and concise when one 
considers the extent ot the overlap of the dimensions of the conceptual 
model. 

From the goal statements < prototype evaluation instrument was devised 
to measure the criteria of "gc.x importance" and "goal implementation. " 
This instrument was field tested on approximately 30 project directors and 
evaluation specialists at the SPU-LT1 workshop held in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, and revised on the basis of the results • The revised instrument 
was again field tested on the staff of the Norwood School, Dade County, 
Florida. At each field testing, and in the final version, respondents were 
requested to add goals which they felt should be included in the goal state- 
ments. As a result of the field trials, the final revision of the instru- 
ment contained revised goal statements, and each goal was illustrated by a 
specific example of a goal-related school activity. The final instrument 
was designated as Form 03, and it is presented in full in Appendix 111. 

In the final form, each respondent rsad a goal statement, then indi- 
cated how important hs felt the goal statement was to his project and 
what he perceived to be the state of implementation of the goal in his 
project. Each respendent indicated his perception of the importance of 
each goal statement and the degree tc which it had been implemented on 
two scales which followed each goal statement. On the importance scale 



the respondent checked a "0" i* he c i not consider the statement to be a 
project goal, checked a "1" if : n*» * a] was of kittle importance, checked 
a 11 2" if the goal was of raoderr-e importance, checked a "3" if the goal 
was of considerable importance, a "4" if the goal was of the greatest 
importance. After completing a response to the importance scaJe, the 
respondent then completed the implementation scale. He checked a "0" it 
he felt the goal was not a project goal, checked a "1" if he felt a little 
planning had taken place to implemant the goal, checked a if plans to 

fulfill the goal were completed or nearly coveted, checkec i "3" if the 
plans and procedures for fulfills^ zhe goal mm* been partially imple- 
mented, or checked a "4" if the a mm and pnoadures for fulfilling this 
goal had been fully implemented. 

The responses to the Instmat were completed by three major groups 
within the 23 »U projects. Thmm troops were tkm project directors (one 
individual per project), the pro]++t .mittM, and "other" project par- 
ticipants (which consisted mainly tmmchers, administrators, counselors, 
paraprofesslonals, and parent* tffcc «*r* not committee members). Of the 
23 SPU projects, 18 project com*itfron* (126 total members), 10 project 
directors, 8 "other" groups (107 ambers) responded to the instrument. 
For each group from each school a mean item response was calculated for 
each statement on the Importance scale and the implementation scale. 
Therefore, each of the 27 goal statements may be said to have a total of 
36 mean responses on each scale: 18 committee means, 10 project directors 
responses, and 8 "other" group means. 

In the analysis of the data it was decided that the five categories 
of the response scales could be better understood if condensed. Therefore 
all data will be reported on a three unit scale having the following 
characteristics: 
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IMPORTANCE SCALE: 

1. This statement does not represent a goal, or if aoes, 
the goal is not important. 

2. This goal is moderately important. 

3. This goal is very important. 
IMPLEMENTATION SCALE: 

1. This statement does not represent a project e**al . - i t 
it does, very little planning to implement th* "tab 
taken place. 

2. The plans for this goal are nearly completed. 

3. The plans for this goal are implemented and in 
operation. 

Form 03 was mailed to project schools shortly before their c L a g lag 

for the summer. Of the 23 projects funded through SPU which wwe *«^ected 

for the impoact evaluation, 12 completed and returned Font 03 in time to 

meet the extended deadline of this report. Additional data are currently 

being received and will be included in a publication which will appear 

subsequent to thia report. Those projects which did not reaaaaad to 

Form 03 (NR - no response), or who were unable to return ttaear data in time 

to be processed for this report (RL - received late), are listed below: 

Cherry Creek, Colo. (NR) Mounds View, Minn, (m) 

Board of Education, Chicago, 111. (NR) Ontario-Montclair, Calif- (am) 

Coatesville, Pa. (RL) Portland, Ore. (RL) 

Kansas City, Mo. (NR) Prince William County, *e. (») 

Marin County, Calif. (1L) Weber County, Utah (») 

Some of the projects listed in Table 17 returned data from more than 
one school. Since each school typically had its own steering committee, 
a mean was calculated for each of the multiple schools within those pro- 
jects, and their scores were handled as if they were an independent pro- 
ject. Conaequently , the number of project committees exceeds the number 
of project directors reported in the results. 
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Tabl- 17 lists the responses of the 12 projects grouped under three 
categories: Project directors, Committee members, and Other individuals. 
In three cases the response of the project director either was t returned 
or was not properly identified and therefore listed under the Committee 
member category . 

The responses for each category were tabulated, and the means for 
each group, for each school, for each item on Form 03, were calculated. 
These results were U3ed in two way* : 

1. to rank the goal statements in order of importance and 
in order of the degree of implementation, and 

2. to meveimp an importance/ imp LementxtiOT matrix described 
later im the results. 

because cr the spotty return and our Ummtmamt of the data, the 
results of this survey must not be extrapmXate* to represent the views of 
all the SPU projects, but must be limited tmt population described in 
Table 17. The psographical variety as well as the different types of 
schools reporting do, however, allow for some generalizing concerning the 
general state of flexible staffing Implementation across the country. 

The full contribution of Form 03, though somewhat dimmed bv the lack 
of data, is better demonstrated in the implementation status reported in 
Volume IV of this report. 

Results 

The Ranking of Goal Statements . The responses of the committee mem- 
bers on the goal statements were ranked in order to clearly delineate those 
goals which were considered by the members to be most important and most 
fully Implemented. The project committee members 9 responses were used to 
perform this ranking, since this group constituted the largest and most 
representative sample of individuals in SPU projects and was the group most 
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Table 17 

Number of Individual* Responding to 
Form 03 froir. rfce 23 »U Projects 



Project Name 


Project 


Committee 


ther 


Directors 


Members 


Inaxviduals 


Anni Qfnn A 1 ^th jit? 


1 


8 




oca vet i»w it ) \s ± \~ fCf^* 


1 


13 




^rson City, Nevada 


1 


4 


5 


WSSSP) 








arii- Countv t Fi*. rida 




5 




rk>od River, ()r«^jn 


1 


5 


5 


UpM fittch, California 


1 


4 


24 


LomawrJ lie, K— tucky 






3 


Imb Cwtfy, Florida 


l 


b 




Mom* Arizona 


i 


9 




tew York, New York 


i 


4 




Sarasota, Florida 


i 


22 


76 


(4 schools) 








Temple City, California 




8 




Wayne County, Michigan 


i 


3 




Brookings, South Dakota 




35 




(2 schools) 








Totals 


10 


126 


107 



ERIC 
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likely to know the actual status of priorities among project goal?; and 
the degree of implementation. In Table 19 the ranking of the goals by 
importance is presented. The goal number is listed down the left hand 
side of the table, and the three "importaace levels' 1 are liste: across the 
Lop of the t*cle. Those goals which were ranked by the proje. . committees 
*s "racst important" appear at the top of the list, and ne "l*>*st impor- 
tant" goals appear at the bottom. The racing process was carrier out on 
ihe "very important" column, thu* there ma-/ not be a strict linearir- of 
-ank in the "important" and "not important" columns. 

The ordering of goals on the importance scale lends itself readily 
co interpretation. One very obvious result wab that all project commit- 
tees considered goal #4 to be very important: 

**. To mak. effective use of available resources within 
che exi -ing structure. 



e.g. Provide teachers with adnamnte non- 
professional help, such as clerical 
aides and paraprof esslonals* and 
mote connunlty voluntnnrisn to 
additional support of the 



At least two-thirdn of the project committees also considered the follow- 
ing goals as very important: 

2. To differantiate staff responsibilities as required 
by effective accomplishment of tanks. 

e.g. Write job descriptions which describe 
a logical breakdown of tasks and 
recruit personnel on the basis of 
those descriptions* 

14. To provide each child with learning resources 
(human and material) that are appropriate to 
his individual needs. 

e.g. Training instructional personnel to 
develop learning materials based on 
performance objectives and written 
at various levels of complexity. 
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Table 18 

Goal Statements as. Ranked by Project Committees 
Responding to the Criteria of Importance 



, till) 11 I. IIUmIUUL 


Nunhpf r>F Cnnimi t ti 


tes which tiatr fl 


the 


Goal a« 


Ver^* Impo r t an t 


Important 


Not 


Import an r 


A 

H 


18 


0 




0 


/ 


16 


2 




0 


1 A 


16 


1 




1 


1 


15 


3 




0 


7 


14 


4 




0 


17 


14 


4 




0 


10 


13 


5 




0 


13 




4 




1 




12 


6 




n 


18 


11 


7 




0 


20 


11 


6 




l 


12 


10 


7 




l 


25 


10 


6 




2 


27 


9 


8 




1 


5 


9 


5 




4 


6 


9 


5 




4 


3 


7 


9 




2 


22 


5 


11 




2 


15 


5 


9 




4 


10 


4 


12 




2 


23 


4 


12 




2 


19 


4 


11 




3 


11 


3 


13 




2 


26 


3 


12 




3 


21 


2 


5 




11 


8 


1 


10 




7 


24 


1 


0 




17 
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1. To more ettectively use human resources through 
rv.lt- differentiation and specialization. 

e.g. Develop a statfing pattern which allows 
people to assume different amounts of 
r esponsibility and receive commensurate 
salary differentials within instructional 
and/or administrative divisions. 

7. To provide continuous und relevant staff retraining 
to insure quality instruction in the schools. 

e.g. Establishing inservice training programs 
based on specific objectives which pro- 
vide for specialization of individual 

l a ie n t • 

17. To insure that decisions are influenced by individuals 
who are responsible for their implementation. 

e.g. Establish decision-making procedures which 
actively involve the instructional staff , 
students and administrators. 

16. To establish a climate that encourages interaction 
among personnel at all levels. 

e,g. Eliminate, where possible, scheduling and 
staffing restraints to interaction; 
establish problem solving groups which cut 
across administrative, instructional staff 
student categories. 

13. To increase the instructional staff's professional 
commitment to the student. 

e.g. Provide training to foster a positive attitude 
on the part of the staff toward all children, 
regardless* of their ethnic background, 
religion, sex, color or ability. 

9* To improve interpersonal relations skills* 

e.g. Establish inservice training which is 
focused on helping people to work more 
effectively with others. 

No clear relationships exist between these goals, except perhaps that 
they represent the most highly disseminated dimensions of the concept of 
flexible staffing. The following goals were considered as "not important" 
by most of the project committees: 



8. To facilitate the professional teacher organization's 
role in combating obsolescence among the instructional 
staff of the school. 

e.g. Requesting the professional organization's 
participation in planning and execution of 
inservice training for the instructional 
staff. 

24. To gradually transfer credentialing authority to the 
professional teachers 1 organization. 

e.g. Recommend that the State Department of Education 
allow the professional organization to assume 
credentialing authority. 

21. To establish a means for disseminating information 
concerning the project to other non-project schools 
in the system. 

e.g. Establishing a teacher exchange system where 

project and non-project teachers will exchange 
jobs for a period of time. 

A logical analysis of these results within the context of the con- 
ceptual framework reveals several serious gaps in the alternative staffing 
patterns being developed. Goal statement No. 4, which suggests that aides 
and clerks be used within the existing conventional staffing structure, 
was selected as being very important by all eighteen project schools. Yet 
only seven committees felt that placing, teacher promotion on a performance 
base was very important (No. 3) and only nine committees reported they con 
sidered relating remuneration to the type and amount of responsibility a 
teacher assumed as being very important (No. 6). This suggests that many 
projects have expan-^d the aide's para-professional role rather than the 
teacher's professional role. One might speculate that these committees 
looked at their own accomplishments in staffing innovation, which at the 
most elementary level normally includes the use of clerks and para- 
professionals, and labeled them as being very important. Or perhaps the 
use of para-professionals and clerks as assistants to classroom teachers 
represents the least common denominator of a definition of flexible 
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staffing acceptable to such a diverse group of staffing projects. Whatever 
the reason, it must be rather disappointing to the differentiated staffing 
evangelist to learn that using para-professionals within the existing 
structure was viewed important by project committees twice as often as goal 
statement No. 2 (differentiated responsibilities) or goal statement No. 1 
(role specialisation tied to salary differentials). 

Despite goal statement No. 4 f s receiving unanimous approval, the re- 
maining eight goal statements selected to be v*ry Important by most com- 
mittees focused on variables requiring changes in the existing organiza- 
tional structure — those structures which are established in order to 
recruit, employ, retrain and retain human resources for staffing the 
organization— and on variables of communication and human relations. 

Goal statements developed around variables of evaluation and accounta- 
bility (goal statements Nos, 25, 26, and 27) were viewed with somewhat less 
enthusiasm, but were nevertheless well within the important category. 

While the staff of the project schools* planning committees agree 
that increased professional demeanor of teachers toward students was a 
very important goal of the flexible staffing concept, the list of unimpor- 
tant goals (goal statements Nos. 8 and 24) indicates they have not yet 
accepted the dimension of professionalism which places the professional 
organization in control of the conduct and quality of the performance of 
its members. At this point in the development of the concept, teachers 
are generally unwilling to invest much into the effort of assuming the 
credentialing and quality monitoring and continued upgrading of competence 
of their colleagues through a professional organization. Professionalism 
in the fuller sense of the term Is not viewed as an important component of 
the concept of flexible or differentiated staffing (see DeBloois, 1970). 
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liblt 

Uoai Slatemente ae Ranked 
Responding to thr Criteria 



by !\ uject Commit ti es 
of Implementation Level 



Goal Statement Number 



Nuwfeer oi Cowltteei Which Rate 



f ully Implemented Plans Nearl 



2 


6 




u 


1 


6 


7 


r l 


17 


5 


• 


5 


14 


4 


10 


4 


4 


4 


9 


5 


18 


4 


9 


5 


5 


3 




8 


7 


2 


12 


4 


6 


2 




6 


9 


1 


11 


d 


20 


1 


11 


6 


25 


1 


10 


7 


16 


0 


11 


1 


13 


1 




8 


12 


1 




<i 


10 


0 




10 


15 


0 




10 


2C 


1 




12 


27 


1 




12 


22 


0 




12 


11 


0 




12 


3 


0 




13 


19 


0 




13 


21 


1 




14 


23 


1 




14 


• 


0 




15 


24 


0 




18 



the Co al §aj 



Not a CimI 
Couple if d little ThinM u 




llu 1'iwjuit committee*' ranking of goal statement* by Uvela of Imple- 
mentation is tounJ in UbU 19. Here the commit tec* provide a profile of 
the fctatus of goal achievement Actosn the 12 projects. hottn 03 was dcaigned 
to elicit conmittee member's perception of the Importance and status of 
goal Implementation. No attempt to document the?,* perception* was made, 
except In the intensive evaluation ot live projects reported in Volume IV 
of this report. In thuse ctse studies, response* on Form 03 were validate.) 
through i.n Lntervic* survey. 

According to the foregoing tables, only from fout to eix projects 
claimed to have Implemented six goala: 

2. To differentiate staff responsiblll tiee as required by 
effective accomplishment of tasks. 

e.g. Write Job descriptions which describe a logical 
breakdown of tasks and recruit personnel on the 
basis of those descriptions. 

1. To more effectively use human resources through role 
differentiation and specialisation. 

e.g. Develop a staffing pattern which allows people 
to assume different amounts of responsibility 
and receive commensurate salary dif ferentiala 
within instructional and/or administrative divi- 
sions • 

17. To insure that decisions are Influenced by individuals 
who are reaponalble for their implementation. 

e.g. Establish decision-making proceduree which actively 
involve the instructional ataff, students, and 
administrators. 

14. To provide each child with learning resources (human and 
material) that are appropriate to hie individual neede. 

e.g. Training instructional personnel to develop learning 
materials baaed on performance object ivee and written 
at varloue levels of complexity. 

4. To make effective use of available reaourcee within the 
existing atructure. 
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e,^. FroviJe Li'rtwheri, with adequate n.jn -prof essionai 

help, 'iuvli as clerical uidas and para-prof ess ion- 
alii, and promote community volunteerism to pro- 
vide additional support of the instruct! jnal 
program. 

18. To establish cooperative efforts a<nong the insi i act ional 
bLdff of the school; i.e., collective planning, imple- 
mentation and evaluation. 

e.g. Organi?ii*& decision-n»oking bodies such as academic 
senates, curriculum counsels, and multi-discipline 
teaching teams. 

From seven to ton pic jects claimed pians nearly complete for chose saiuc 
goals, while only tour or five projects showed little pLannlug relative to 
these goals. 

The influence of the USOE funding guidelines is obvious here. It 
appear^ both in which goals were chosen to implement, as well as which goais 
were deemed most important in a flexible staffing endeavor, that project 
personnel were keenly aware of the structural, aspects of the concept. Plac- 
ing a staff in a vertical hierarchy with specialized goals, and developing 
cooperative planning bodies within the school seemed to take precedence over 
soeio-psychological considerations as described in the DeBlocis conceptual 
model under the headings of Individualism, Collegiality , and Professionalism. 

The project personnel of seven to twelve projects felt these eleven 
goals were in the process of being implemented: 

5. To develop a recruitment policy which is consistent with 
stated school objectives. 

e.g. Write job descriptions in cooperation with the in- 
structional staff based on school objectives to 
guide recruitment efforts. 

7. To provide continuous and relevant staff retraining to 
insure quality instruction in the schools. 

e.g. Establishing inservice training programs based on 
specific objectives which provide for specializa- 
tion of individual talent. 
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6. To relate remuneration to the type and amount of responsi- 
bility one carries. 

e.g. Establish roughly parallel .salary schedules for 
differentiated administrative and instructional 
positions. 

9. To improve interpersonal relations skills. 

e.g. Establish inservice training which is focused un 

helping people tu work more effectively with others. 

20. To adopt a f c rmal organization which i.s consibtent with 
staff perceptions of leadership. 

e.g. Selecting individuals for positions ot leadership 

based on criteria developed by those directly affected 
by the cl oice. 

25. To assess the project's progress effectiveness on a continu- 
ous basis. 

e.g. Training personnel in the organization in formative 
evaluation* 

16. To establish a climate that encourages interaction among 
personnel at all levels. 

e.g. Eliminate, where possible, scheduling and staffing 

restraints to interaction; establish problem-solving 
groups which cut across administrative, instructional 
staff, and student categories. 

13 # To increase the instructional staff's professional cotimit- 
ment to the student. 

e.g. Provide training to foster a positive attitude on the 
part of the staff toward all children, regardless of 
their ethnic background, religion, sex, color, or 
ability. 

12. To develop school policies which are consistent with its 
current philosophy concerning human motivation. 

e.g. Provide more positive incentives and minimize coercion 
as the basis for individual participation. 

32. To provide teacher training institutions information con- 
cerning the expectations staffing innovations require of 
p re-service training. 

e.g. Establish a cooperative training effort with local 
colleges and universities. 
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15. To improve communication among all personnel in the organi- 
zation. 

e.g. Hiring a qualified consultant to work with an 
in-house committee to establish an information 
flow system. 

One might argue, after comparing the list of six most implemented goals 
with the list of eleven goals for which plans »re nearly complete, that 
the tail is wagging the Jog. Perhaps in an effort to fulfill contractual 
agreements with the funding source, 01 perhaps as a strategy to receive 
second or third year funding, projects have implemented terminal goals 
without having implemented the necessary enabling strategies. As an illus- 
tration of this, six projects indicated they had implemented goal Nos. 
1 and 2, both dealing with staff differentiation and role specialization; 
yet, only two projects indicated they had implemented goal No. 7 which 
provides inservice training for role specialization. It appears that 
many of the projects are changing labels first to achieve a differentiated 
staff, and then training for role specialties later, or not at all. 

Along the same vein, it appears that project leadership is attempting 
to establish cooperative decision-making bodies (goal statement No. 18, 
Table 19) before they provide a staff additional training in interpersonal 
relations skills, and before they effect a change in climate of communica- 
tion (goal statements Sos. 9, 16, 12, and 15, Table 19). 

Further analysis provides a bit of irony. A comparison of Trble 18 
and Table 19 shows that sixteen of the eighteen projects felt that continu- 
ous formative evaluation (goal statement No. 25) was either very impor- 
tant or important; however, only one project claims to be monitoring its 
own progress continuously through formative evaluative efforts. Eleven 
projects, after a year of operation, have plans nearly complete to 
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implement a formative scheme of eval.atio and seven projects have done 
little or no planning for any ^valuation of a formative nature. 

Twelve to eighteen of the- projects indicated they had one little or 
no planning for the implementation of ten goal statements on Korm 03. 
Prom three to five projects claimed plans v;ere nearly complete for these 
same ten goal statements, a.id only one project claimed any implementation 
for a number of the ten goal statements. These ten goal statements 
include : 

26. To establish an accountability system through which 
the institution can account for costs in terms of 
instructional effectiveness and efficiency to its 
several publics. 

e.g. Establish a program planning system which 
ties budgeting directly to educational 
outcomes • 

27. To develop a comprehensive system for periodic goal 
analysis, planning, development, and evaluation of 
the instructional program. 

e.g. Explore the potential of a system's self- 
renewal process model with the assistance 
of a qualified evaluation specialist. 

22. An increased commitment to have the school staff 
maintain a professional role. 

e.g. Formal review by the Instructional staff of 
all school procedures and regulations In 
terms of a Professional Code of Ethics which 
encourages the staff to perform in a manner 
they assess to be more professional. 

11. To help teachers and students become the type of 
person they choose to be. 

e.g. Encourage constructive pluralism and 

diversity rather than conformity to con- 
ventional educational roles. Staff and 
students are freed from arbitrary restraints 
such as dress codes, leisure time use 
restrictions, and curtailment of political 
activity. 
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3. To develop a performance-based promotion system, 

e.g. Establish reliable, valid performance 
criteria for promotion which are con- 
sistent with the instructional objectives. 

19. To insure an equitable exchange of expected services 
and benefits between the organization and its members. 

e.g. Survey school personnel to determine if teachers 
are doing what they anticipated when they were 
hired, and if they are being rewarded by the 
institution as they expected. 

21. To establish a means for disseminating information 
concerning the project to other non-project schools 
in the system. 

e.g. Establishing a teacher exchange system where 

project and non-project teachers will exchange 
jobs for a period of time. 

23. To increase the professional commitment of the 
instructional staff to the public trust. 

e.g. Encourage teachers to act as champions of 
sound community policy; counterparts to 
public and special interest groups which are 
sometimes shortsighted in their educational 
views. 

8. To facilitate the professional teacher organization's 
role in combating obsolescence among the instruc- 
tional staff of the school. 

e.g. Requesting the professional organization's 
participation in planning and execution of 
inservice training for the instructional staff. 

24. To gradually transfer credentialing authority to the 
professional teachers' organization. 

e.g. Recommend that the State Department of Education 
allow the professional organization to assume 
credentialing authority. 

The Development of an Importance/I mplementat ion Ma trix. The importance 

of a goal and its level of implementation in a project are two concepts, 

which by their very nature are closely linked. If a goal is important to a 
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project, it should rank high on the priority list tor the process of imple- 
mentation of the goal. If a goal is not important, little time or effort 
u ^uld be expended in planning to implement the goal, and certainly no un- 
iTipo* -t goal should be fully implemented. Of course, " important" is a 

. ative ttra. What is important to a project director may not be impor- 
.ant to a project committee, and so a comparison of these two groups has 
o^on made in order to sort out the relationships between the level of 
in-^rtance of the goal and its degree of implementation. 

To accomplish this task, an importance/implementation matrix was 
revised. The basic form of the matrix consists of three columns repre- 
senting the three levels of importance, crossed with three rows which 
represent the three levels of implementation. The rows were subdivided 
into two sub-rows, one representing the project director and one the 
coninittee. A cross tabulation of the responses of the project directors 
and the project committees was made, and the results appear in Table 20. 
The results are expressed as percent in order to make simple comparisons 
as the percent of goals classified into each category by each group. For 
example, in Table 20, column 1, row 1, the project directors have classi- 
fied 48. 5% of the goals as "very important — implemented," and the conmittee 
members have classified 8.6X of the goals in the same manner* 

A chi-square test of statistical difference between the response 
patterns of project directors and project committees was made, and it was 
determined that the responses of the two groups were significantly differ 
ent (X 2 - 211, d.f. - 8, p. less than 0.001). The major differences 
between the two groups lie in the proportion of responses placed in the 
following categories. The project directors viewed 48Z of the goals as 
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Table 20 

The Classification of the Responses of the 
Project Directors and the Project Committees 
On an Importance/Implementation Matrix 



— 

Implementation Level 


Importance LeveJ 


Very Important 


Moderately Important { Not Important 


Plans 

Implemented 


Project 
Director 


48.53! 


3.7% 


1.8% 


Project 
Committee 


8. 6* 


0.0% 


0.0% 


Plans Nearly 
Complete 


Project 
Director 


15. 5% 


1.8% 


1.4% 


Project 
Comnittee 


27.4% 


13.3% 


0.0% 


Not a Goal or 
Little Planning 


Project 
Director 


10. 7% 


7.7% 


7.7% 


Proj ect 
Comnittee 


13.2% 


22.8% 


13. 4% 
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important and implemented, while the committee members only viewed 8.6% of 
the goals in the same manner. The commit tte members tended to place the 
"very important" goals into the "nearly completed" or "little planning" 
category (committee members exceeded project directors in both these cate- 
gories). Again, in both the "moderately important" and "not a goal" cate- 
gories, the project directors viewed the level of implementation as being 
higher than did the committee numbers. This response could be the result 
of project managers having more current information than committee members, 
hence know of more goals which have been currently implemented; or it might 
be the "rose colored glasses 11 effect, in which the project managers have 
a different perspective of project activity than do the committee members. 
The results of on-sight validation studies, in which evidence of reported 
implementation was sought, clearly indicates that the faculties sometimes 
underestimate the level of implementation on a school-wide basis; the pro- 
ject directors typically overestimate the level of implementation; and 
the steering committees most accurately report level of implementation. 
It is also interesting to note that 75% of the responses of project 
directors fell in the "very important" column compared with approximately 
SOX of the responses of the steering committees. 

The most desirable situation, "plans implemented—very important," 
has the largest total percentage response, a favorable finding. The 
"little planning— not a goal category" has a moderately small total per- 
centage response, hence is also a favorable finding. If a goal is con- 
sidered as not important, little time or effort should be expended on the 
goal. The "very important — little planning 11 category has a moderately 
large total percentage response, hence is not a favorable finding. 
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An investigation of specific goals was made by placing them into the 
importance- implementation matrix. An examination of the placement of the 
goals in the matrix shows that project directors and project committees 
placed gcal No. 24 most often in the "not a goal—no planning" area of the 
matrix; thus relegating this goal to the lowest priority on both scales. 
The committees also considered goal No. 21 in the same context coal 
24 deals with the process of gradually transferring credentialing authority 
to the professional teachers 1 organization, and it is not unexpected to 
rind all the respondents unanimous in the opinion that this is a goal of 
little importance, since this is probably the least disseminated and most 
"radical" of all the goals proposed for school personnel utilization. 
Goal No. 21 concerns itself with the dissemination A *wrt«»r« infer*** < «»' 
to other schools in the system. Proim* v o«nitt**e »»r* fr^uemtlv ^ *ced 
in the area of "not a t*el— no pleaalnf" %#hile the responses of the pro- 
jects ranged more widely over the matrix. The agreement among committees 
as to the minimal importance of this goal together with little planning 
for it nay be a kind of Academic ethnocentrism resulting fr^ com- 
mittees 1 deep immersion in and concentration on their individual projects. 
It is possible that their opinions regarding dissemination will be com- 
pletely different following the successful implementation and evaluation 
of their more immediate plans. Project directors, being more aware of 
the relationship of the project to the total school system and the impli- 
cations of the project for the total differentiated staffing concept, 
apparently took a more positive view of the importance of dissemination. 

What can be said about the distribution of other goals by directors 
and committees? As evidence by the chi-square test, trends do not clearly 
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emerge. Project directors assigned goals Nos. 1 and 2 to "very important- 
plans implemented" with high frequency, while project committees assigned 
Nos. 1 and 2 to this category with moderate frequency. For these two 
goals m moderate consistency may be a consideration. Both goals are con- 
cerned vith staf: attern and it is logical that directors and committees 
should view them as important. The fact that they also view them as imple- 
mented may be an indication that the majority of the projects have given 
highest priority to staffing pattern regardless of the developmental stage 
of the project. 

Somt it* es have b*mi noted between project directors and com- 

mittees, rh^rtr is too much that is contradictory to offer further gen- 

eral intei^r nation. The results of this survey have confirmed certain 
a priori ussump tions; a major one being tfcac division of labor between 
faculty and aides is a prime goal of the projects; another, that a major 
change in traditional credentialing procedure is a rei* te cbjective of 
•chool personnel utilization projects; another, perhaps less substantiated 
idea, that dissemination is an important aspect of project implementation 
according to some project directors, but not according to their comnitteee* 
Further interpretation must be left to the individual projects to whom the 
results of the survey were given. Each one had the opportunity of viewing 
his own project in the light of the evidence and in comparison to other 
projects. Each project may then make revisions or assign new priorities 
as a result of the formative evaluation. 
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instructional assistants 
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Flt:..il>lo Staffing Receptivity Survey 
Form 02 

T!»i* inquiry ib intended to iind out which of several school titillating 
you would, or would not , like to participate in- You:: responds will be 
anonvrions c»nd y-u should be a.s Irani: a* possible. Lack of frankness t^.uld 
r»nc<.'!:u>'.i: l m.- adopt, icr. .t Inappropriate oi^an i?..\t iorfil strucciii" 

Please read each iLem carefully *nd then indicatu your feeling about 
working in th«- de^ti b«.v. situation. Mark the position on the answer sheut 
which corresponds to yow response. 

Mak<i sure that the item number marked on the ansvur *\\eez as the same 
as that oi tiie item you are responding to. 

K * * ft ft V. ft ;\ ft V .f ft********** * * ************ 



1 would like to be a participant (teacher, 
administrator, parent, etc.) in a school 

in wh i eh : 



1. individual leachers do their own jobs 
independently oi other members of thm 

st af t . 



to 



50 
f9 



1) 



- ■ ^ 

Of K 4 



2. Informality is evident in instructional 
and administrative intercommunications. 



NOTE: Tim statements on this fotm duplicate the statu^nts found 

on Form 01. 



s ncjiii Personnel Utilization 
* 1 Sr :it us Survrv 
Form 03 

'I In- purpose ut this survey is to describe the u:> jeoc i vus of the 
many SI'U proje«ts in terms of a comprehensive s< c uf underlying guals. 
In addition to this descriptive function, this questionnaire will he 
used to identify shifts in projects goals which often <n cui Jurlng the 
developmental and implementation stages. The results will he fed had; 
to each project for purposes of self-study and will ho incorporated 
with the results of other porjects so that others may benefit from 
the collective experience of the SPU piogram. 

The questionnaire consists of general goal statements, each of 
which is illustrated hy a specific goal-related activity intended to 
h*-)p clarify the goal statement. We recognize that in asking you to 
describe your project in terms of these general goal statements t we 
have set a difficult task. Several activities or objectives are 
often designed to contribute to a single goal, and a single objective 
may contribute to several outcomes, including eome which are not 
intended. For our purposes, it is important that you specify only 
intended goals and outcomes of the Sl J U project, rather than possible 
bid* effects or related goals of the school for which the SPH project 
has no responslbl 1 I tv. Space is provided for yon to write in the goal 
or goal activity voii have in mind Cor may othet comment) when in doubt 
about an answer, i hose (omments will be of great value to our inter- 
pretation of the data. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR FORM 03 



p| (. a s o read rnr * >i il 1 v. Detach this sheet and use it for reference 
while marking your response sheet. 

Scale A. Kcnd each item as a goal statement and mark the number on 
tin- aiv.wei: sheet which corresponds to the: roost appropriate 
ot the following responses: 

0. Not considered a project goal at this time. 

1. Considered a project goat at this time, but little planning 
for its fulfillment hab been done. 

2. Pl.-ins to fulfill this particular goal are complete or 
nearly complete. 

3. Plans and procedures for fulfilling this goal have been 
partially implemented. 

4. Plans and procedures for fulfilling this goal have been 
ful Ly implemented. 

Scale B. After marking your response to Part A t mark the number on 
the answer sheet which corresponds to your perception of 
the relative importance of the goal as follows: 

0. Not considered a project goal at this time. 

1. A goal of relatively little importance to our project. 

2. A goal cf moderate importance to our project. 

3. A goal of considerable importance to our project. 

4. A goal of greatest impc tnce to our project. 

NOTE: Responding positively to the goal, does not imply an 

acceptance of the example. 



BE CERTAIN TO RKSPOND TO BOTH PART A AND PART B OF EACH ITEM BEFORE 
CONTINUING. 



Goals Related to Role and 
Salary Differentiation 



ioal Response Sc * le Scal ° 



statement Sheet 
Jos.** Nosj 



A B 



1. 1/2. To more effectively use human resources through 

role differentiation and specialization 0 0 

1 1 

e.g. Develop a staffing pattern which allows 2 2 

people to assume different amounts of 3 3 

responsibility and receive commensurate 4 4 

salary differentials within instructional 
and/or administrative division. 

Comments: 

3 4 

2. 3/4. To differentiate staff responsibilities as 

required by effective accomplishment of tasks. 0 0 

1 1 

e.g. Write job descriptions which describe a 2 2 

logical breakdown of tasks and recruit 3 1 

personnel on the basis of those descrip- 4 4 
tlons. 

Comments: 

5 6 

3 5/6. To develop a performance-baaed promotion system, 

0 0 

e.g. Establish reliable, valid performance 1 1 

criteria for promotion which are con* 2 2 

s latent with the Instructional objectives. 3 3 

4 4 

ante: 



4 f 7/8. To make effective use of available resources 

within the existing structure. 0 0 

1 1 

e.g. Provide teachers with adequate non- 2 2 

professional help, such as clerical aides 3 3 

and paraprofessionais, and promote com- 4 4 

munlty volunteerlsm to provide additional 
support of the instructional program. 

ante: 



**NOTE: All references in finai report refer to thaaa numbers. 
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Joal Response 
itatement Sheet 
loa. Nos. 



5. 



9/10. To develop a recruitment policy which is 
consistent with stated school objectives. 

e.g. Write job descriptions in cooperation 
with the instructional staff based 
on school objectives to guide 
recruitment efforts. 



Scale 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



Scale 

R 

10 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



6. 



Comments; 



11/12. To relate renumeration to the type and amount 
of responsibility one carries. 

e.g. Establish roughly parallel salary 

schedules for differentiated adminis- 
trative and instructional positions. 



11 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



12 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



Comments: 



Goals related to Inaervice Training 

13/14. To provide continuous and relevant staff 
retraining to insure quality instruction 
in the schools. 

e.g. Establishing inservlce training programs 
bssed on specific objectives which pro- 
vide for spec ialisat ion of individual 
talent. 



13 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



Comments: 



15/16. To facilitate the professionsl tescher organi- 
sation's role in combating obsolescence among 
the lnstructionsl stsff of the school. 

e.g. Requesting the professionsl organiza- 
tion's participation in planning and 
execution of inservlce training for the 
the instructional stsff. 



15 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



16 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



Comment et 
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Goal 

Statement 
Hos. 

9. 



10. 



Response 
Sheet 
Nob. 

17/13. T c Improve Interpersonal relations skills. 

e.g. Establish Inservlce training which is 
focused on helping people to work more 
effectively with other*. 

Comments: 



19/20. To provide teacher training institutions 
information concerning the expectations 
staffing innovations require of pre-service 
training . 

e.g. Establish a cooperative training effort 
with local colleges and universitiea . 



Scale 
A 

II 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



19 

0 
1 

2 
3 
4 



Seal. 
B 

18 

0 
1 

3 
4 



20 

0 
1 

2 
3 
4 



Comments: 



U. 



Goals Related to Fulfilling Individual Needs 

21/22. To help teachers and students become the type 
of person they choose to be. 

e.g. Encourage constructive pluralism and 

diveraity rather than conformity to con- 
ventional educational roles.. Staff and 
students are freed from a* Mtrary restraints 
such as dress codes, leisure time use re- 
strictions, and curtailment of political 
activity. 



21 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



22 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



12, 



Comments: 



23/24. To develop school policies which are consistent 
with its current philosophy concerning human 
motivation. 

e.g. Provide more positive incentives snd minimise 
coercion as the basis for individual partici- 
pation. 



23 

0 
1 
2 

3 
4 



24 

0 
1 
2 

3 
4 



Comments: 
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Goal Response 
Statement Sheet 
Nos. Nos. 



13. 25/26, To increase the instructional staff's pro- 

fessional commitment to the student, 

e.g. Provide training to foster a positive attitude 
attitude on the par* of the staff to- 
ward all children, regardless of their 
ethnic background, religion, sex, color 
or ability. 

Comments: 



14. 27/28. To provide each child with learning resources 

(human and material) that are appropriate to 
his indivi ual needs. 

e.g. Training instructional personnel to 
develop learning materials based on 
performance objectives and written 
at various levels of complexity. 

Comments: 



Goals Related to Communication 

X5. 29/30. To improve communication among all personnel 

in the organization. 

e.g. Hiring a qualified consultant to work with 
an in-house committee to establish an in- 
formation floi system. 

Comments: 

16. 31/32. To establish a cliwate that encourages inter- 

action among personnel at all levels. 

e.g. Eliminate, where possible, scheduling and 
staffing restraints to interaction; estab- 
lish problem solving groups which cut 
across administrative, instructional staff 
and student categories. 



Comments: 



Goal 

Statement 
Nos. 

17. 



Response 

Sheet 

Nos. 

33/34, 



18. 



19. 



To insure that decisions are influenced by 
individuals who are responsible for their 
implementation . 



20. 



e.g. Establish decision making procedures 

which actively involve the instructional 
staff, students and administrators. 

Comments: 



35/36. To establish cooperative efforts among the 
Instructional staff of the school; i.e., 
collective planning. Implementation and 
evaluation. 

e.g. Organizing decision-making bodies such 

academic senates, curriculum counsels, 
and multi-discipline teaching teams. 

Comments: 



37/38. To insure an equitable exchange of expected 

services and benefits between the orga Ization and 
and its members. 

e.g. Survey school personnel to determine if 
teachers are doing what they anticipated 
when they were hired, and if they are 
being rewarded by the institution as 
they expected. 

Comments: 



39/40. To adopt a formal organization which is con- 
sistent with staff perceptions of leadership. 

e.g. Selecting indiviuals for positions of 
leadership based on criteria developed 
by those directly affected by the choice. 



Scale 
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B 
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Comments: 
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41/42. To establish a means for disseminating in- 
formation concerning the project to other 
non-project schools in the system. 

e.g. Establishing a teacher exchange system 
where project and non-pro 1 ect teachers 
will exenunge jobs for a period of time. 

Comments : 



Goals R elated to Pro f e s s i ona 1 i sm 

43/44. An inrreas*»d commitment to have the school 
stall maintain a professional role, 

e.g. Formal review by the instructional 
staff of all school procedured and 
regulations in terms cf a Professional 

Co..c? oL Tthics which encourages the 
sUdf to perform in a manner they 
aar»::ifl :o be more professional. 

Comments: 



45/46* To increase the professional commitment of 

the instructional staff to the public trust* 

e.g. Encourage teachers to act as champions 
of sound community policy; counterparts 
to a public and special interest groups 
which are sometimes shortsighted in their 
educational views. 

Comments: 



47/48. To gradually transfer credent ialing authority 
to the professional teachers 9 organization. 

e.g. Recommend that the State Department of 

Education allow the professional organi- 
zation to assume credent lallng authority. 

Comments: 



Coal Response 
Statement Sheet 
Nos» Nog. 

25, «y/>0. ti» iismthr pruj.vt'n pao*it<» .-tf^tUv- 

n%*es * continuous bani*. 

e.g. [raining pvrnonnei In t\w organ i <*«t U«n 
intormat lvv c»v« luat Ion. 

Comments. 



Si alt 
A 

L 

i 

4 



I 



4 



26. 



51/52. To establish an accountability system through 
wh 1 1 h the institution can account for costs 
in terms of Instructional ct f or t tvenc»« and 
efficiency to its sevetal publics. 

e.g. Establish a program planning system 
which tits budgeting directly to 
educational outcomes* 



VI 
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3 
4 



1L 
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s 

4 



27. 



53/54. 



entst 



To develop • comprehensive system for periodic 
goal analysis, planning, development, and 
evaluation of the instructional program. 

e.g. Explore the potential of a system's 
self-renewal process model with the 
assistance of a qualified evaluation 
specialist. 



53 
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Part II. List below any goals-whlch were not covered in items 1-54. 
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